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Rossini. 
(Continued from p. 155.) 


The glory of Rossini had now reached Naples, 
where the astonishment was that there could be 
any great composer who was not a Neapolitan. 
The director of the theatre at Naples was a M. 
Barbaja, formerly of Milan, who, from being a 
waiter at a coffee-house, had, by good luck at 
play, and above all by the lucrative situation of 
manager of a faro bank, acquired a fortune of 
several millions of francs. ‘rained up to busi- 
ness at Milan, in the midst of French fournisseurs, 
who, in army contracts, made and dissipated a 
fortune every six months, he could not fail of 





acquiring a certain tact, which was afterwards 
very useful to him. He had sufficient address to 
ingratiate himself into regal favor, and to obtain 
the post of director of the Theatre San Carlo, as 
well as that of Del Fondo. He had sufficient 
foresight to see that, from the manner the reputa- 
tion of Rossini was gaining ground in the world, 
this young composer, good or bad, right or wrong, 
would become the popular composer of the day. 
He therefore set off post, to go and find him at 
Bologna. Rossini, accustomed to have to deal 
with poor devils of impresari, who were ever on 
the verge of bankruptcy, was astonished at a visit 
from a millionaire, who would probably find it 
unworthy of his dignity to haggle about a few 
dozen sequins. An engagement was offered and 
accepted on the spot. Afterwards, on his arrival 
at Naples, Rossini signed a scrittura for several 
years. He engaged to ‘compose two new operas 
every year; and was moreover to arrange the 
music of all the operas M. Barbaja should think 
proper to produce either at San Carlo, or the 
secondary theatre Del Fondo. In consideration 
of this, he was to receive twelve thousand francs 
per annum, as well as an interest in a bank for 
play, which was farmed out by M. Barbaja, and 
which brought in the composer some thirty or 
forty louis more yearly. 

The musical direction of these two theatres, 
which Rossini had undertaken without giving 
it a moment’s reflection, was a Herculean 
labor: incredible was the quantity of music he 
was obliged to transpose and arrange, according 
to the compass of the voice of the different don- 
nas, or according to the interest or caprice of 
their various patrons and protectors. This would 
have been sufficient to overwhelm a man of ten- 
der nerves or sombre habits. Mozart would have 
sunk under it. The gay and daring character of 
Rossini brought him through every obstacle, ev- 
ery snare that the envious laid to entrap him. 
‘All he saw in an enemy was a butt for satire and 
ridicule, in which he was a most perfect adept. 

Rossini entered with a light heart upon the 
heavy duties that devolved upon him, and like 
Figaro of his own Barbiere, undertook a thous- 
and commissions that poured in upon him from 
every side. He got through them all with a 
smile, and a ready joke upon all who came in his 
way. This drew down upon him a host of ene- 
mies; the most sworn among whom, in latter 
years, has been M. Barbaja himself, whom he 
treated so unceremoniously as to marry his mis- 
tress. His engagement at Naples did not con- 
clude till 1822, and has had a most decided influ- 
ence upon his talents, his happiness, and the 
economy of his whole !ife. 

Always happy, Rossini, towards the close of 
1815, made his début at Naples in the most bril- 
liant manner, with the serious opera of Elisabetta 
Regina d’Ingliterra. 

After the flattering reception which his Elisa- 
betta experienced at Naples, Rossini was called to 
Rome for the carnival of 1816, where he com- 
posed his semi-serious opera, Torvaldo e Dorliska, 





for the Theatre Valle, and his chef-d’cuvre, the 
Barbiere di Seviglia. 

The first of these operas was considered as 
very mediocre, and quickly consigned to the 
tomb of the Capulets. Elevated by the success 
he had attained at Rome, Rossini returned to Na- 

les in the spring of 1815, and recommenced his 
abors with fresh spirit. 

The next subject proposed to Rossini was 
Otello ; but he had the good taste to object to the 
Italian imitation, or rather caricature, of Shak- 
speare. The author, the Marquis di Berio, was 
a man of consideration in Naples, and his libretto 
was at last adopted. 

The great merit of this opera, Rossini’s chef- 
d’euvre in the forcible style, is, that it is full of 
fire: it is a perfect volcano, said the critics of 
San Carlo. Yet it must be observed, that this 
force is always the same; there are no shades; 
we never pass 

“From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 

The trombones are always in our ears. This vio- 
lence, which those but little gifted in the arts are 
apt to mistake for the sublime, is almost doubly 
monotonous by the almost total absence of simple 
recitative. ‘Those of Otello are nearly all of the 
accompanied kind; this is a resource which the 
composer ought prudently to economize ; when 
he lavishes it upon every occasion, what is he to 
do in movements where all the powers of his art 
are necessary to be brought into action ? 

Rossini returned to Rome for the carnival sea- 
son, which commences the 26th December, and 
lasts till about the middle of February following, 
where he composed La Cenerentola for the Teatro 
Valle. The music of this opera is altogether 
Rossinian. Neither Paisiello, Cimarosa, nor Gug- 
lielmi, ever indulged in the excess of levity that 
mark such airs as Una volta, e due, etre! This 
and many others like it absolutely border upon 
the trivial. 

This opera met with considerable success at 
Rome, and has since become a favorite in most of 
the capitals of Europe. 

At the conclusion of the carnival, Rossini pro- 
ceeded to Milan, where, in the spring season of 
1817, he composed the celebrated Gazza Ladra. 

The public of Milan had taken a pique at Ros- 
sini’s quitting them for Naples; hence, on the first 
evening of its representation, the crowd flocked 
to the Scala with a full determination of hissing 
the author of Jl Barbiere, Elisabetta, and Otello. 
Rossini was aware of this disposition on the part 
of the Milanese, and took his seat at the piano in 
by no means the best of spirits. 

But he was most agreeably disappointed. Never 
was a piece received with such enthusiasm ; furore 
would be the energetic term an Italian would em- 

loy. At every instant, the pit arose en masse, to 

ail Rossini with acclamations. At the close of 
the performance, the composer was heard to de- 
clare, in the café dell’ academia, that, independent 
of the exertions of the evening, he was overcome 
with fatigue at the innumerable obeisances he was 
called on to make to the public, who were every 
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moment interrupting the performance with Bravo 
maestro! Viva Rossini ! 

Crowned with fresh laurels, Rossini returned to 
Naples in the autumn of 1817, and immediately 
gave his Armida. On the day of its first repre- 
sentation, the public visited him with the sins of 
Signora Colbran’s voice. Besides, they were 
piqued at the extraordinary success of the Gazz 
Ladra at Milan, and could not understand why 
Rossini should produce anything inferior for them- 
selves. There is nothing so dangerous to disap- 
point a public in, as in the expectation of their 
pleasures. Armida was very coldly received, in 
spite of its magnificent duet, Amor possente nume ; 
perhaps the most celebrated that-ever proceeded 
from this composer’s pen. 

Of the opera, Adina, ossia il Califfo di Bagdad, 
the only particulars we are able to collect are 
that it was written for the opera at Lisbon, and 
performed there in 1818, at the Theatre San Carlo, 
in that city. 

Mosé in Egitto was produced at Naples the same 
year, in the Theatre San Carlo, and performed, 
in the first instance, as a kind of oratorio during 
the Lent season. The success of this opera was 
immense. 

In the autumn of 1818, Rossini produced at 
San Carlo his serious opera of Ricciardo e Zorai- 
da; the principal characters of which were sus- 
tained by Signora Colbran, Nozzari, Davide, Bene- 
detti, and Signora Pisaroni. 

This, like several of this composer’s operas, has 
no overture. Rossini has often tried to convince 
the managers and his friends, by a number of very 
specious arguments, that overtures are not only 
unnecessary, but very absurd things; but we be- 
lieve the true secret is, that Rossini does not like 
the labor of composing them, and that his reason- 
a serve only as a pretext for his natural indo- 
ence. 

On the 20th of February, 1819, he brought out 
a cantata written in honor of his majesty the king 
of Naples, and sung by Signora Colbran, at the 
Theatre San Carlo. It was full of grace and ex- 
pression, and the simple and appropriate accom- 
paniment was much admired. 

During the Lent of the same year, he produced 
his serious opera of Ermione. It was so coldly 
received as to amount almost to a failure; only a 
very few parts of it were applauded. 

On the 9th of May following, he produced a 
cantata, which was composed on occasion of a 
visit made by his majesty Francis I. of Austria, 
tothe Theatre San Carlo. It was sung by Col- 
bran, Davide, and Rubini, and honored by the 
gracious notice of the sovereign. 

Rossini was very active this year, 1819. Be- 
sides the works above-mentioned, he also com- 
posed an opera, entitled Odoardo e Cristina, 
which was performed in the spring, at the Theatre 
San Benedetto at Venice. This opera introduced 
to the public Carolina Cortesi, one of the prettiest 
actresses that had appeared upon the stage for 
some years. 

On the 4th of October, 1819, Rossini produced 
the Donna del Lago, which was sung at the Thea- 
tre San Carlo by Signora Pisaroni, (one ot the 
least handsome figures that could be imagined) 
Signora Colbran, Nozzari, Davide, and Benedetti. 
It may be said that, after the Elisabetta, Rossini 
succeeded only by the force of his genius. His 
principal merit lay in his style, which was alto- 
gether different from that of Mayer and his other 
contemporaries, and in the wide range of his 
ideas, which possessed a character entirely new to 
the public. He enlivened the tediousness of the 
opera seria, and imparted to it a life and anima- 
tion to which it had before been a stranger. But 
then the public could not separate Rossini from 
the general discontent that was felt against M. 
Barbaja and the Signora Colbran. Impatience 
at last rose to its height, and made itself heard in 
a manner that could not be misunderstood. Ros- 
sini has been known to become quite ill with the 
hisses that resounded from this vast interior. This, 
in a man of his natural indifference, and who 
feels a perfect confidence in his merits, speaks 
volumes. It took place at the first representation 
of the Donna del Lago. 
wu This first representation took place on a gala- 





day; the theatre was illuminated, and the court 
was not present to place any restraint on the up- 
roarious spirit of the audience. Nothing could 
equal the extreme hilarity of a number of young 
officers, who filled, per privilegio, the first five 
rows of the pit, and who had drunk deeply to the 
health of their king, as all good and od subjects 
should do. One of these gentry, at the first 
sound of the trumpets, began to imitate, with his 
cane, the noise of a horse in full gallop. The 
oublic were struck with the facetiousness of the 
idea, and, in an instant, the pit is full of five hun- 
dred imitators, who join in this novel accompani- 
ment. The ears of the poor maestro found 
neither novelty nor pleasure in such an addition 
to his music; it was but too ominous of the issue 
that awaited his opera, and he sat upon thorns in 
eegeeen of the fate that was prepared for 
im. 

The same night he had to set off post for Milan, 
to fulfil an engagement which had for some time 
been contracted there. On the following day, 
the public at Naples was too candid not to ac- 
knowledge the act of injustice into which they 
had been betrayed; and accordingly the next 
evening, the opera was hailed with all the applause 
which it so justly merits. The trumpet accom- 
paniment was softened down by diminishing the 
number of instruments, which on the first even- 
ing was really deafening. 

Rossini has devoted but little attention to sacred 
music ; however, this year we find him compos- 
ing a grand mass at Naples. It took him three 
or four days to give the character of church mu- 
sic to some of his most beautiful motivos. The 
Neapolitans found it-a delicious treat ; they saw 
wr successively before their eyes, and under a 
ittle different form, all the sublime airs of their 
favorite composer. One of the priests exclaimed, 
in a serious tone, “ Rossini, if thou dost but knock 
at the gate of Paradise with this mass, in spite of 
all thy sins, St. Peter will not have the heart to 
refuse thee an entrance.” This phrase is deli- 
cious in the Neapolitan ‘dialect, on account of its 
grotesque energy. 

We saw Rossini quit Naples on the night of the 
4th of October, amidst a storm of hisses; on the 
26th of December following, we find him bringing 
out his Bianca e Faliero, in the Scala at Milan. 
The music was full of reminiscences, and its 
reception was so cold, as to amount to little short 
of a failure. 

In the carnival of 1821, Rossini gave his 
Matilda di Sabran, at the Theatre d’ Apollone 
at Rome, which was built by the French, and was 
the only tolerable theatre in that city. This 
opera introduced to the public the pretty and fa- 
vorite singer, Catharina Lipparini. The opinion 
of the public was, that the libretto was execrable, 
but the music charming. 

In the spring of 1822, Rossini returned to 
Naples, and brought out his Zelmira, which was 
sung at San Carlo, by signora Colbran, Nozzari, 
Davide, Ambrogi, Benedetti, and signora Cec- 
coni. 

Rossini also composed a pastorale for four 
voices, entitled La Riconoscenza, which was per- 
formed at San Carlo, on the 27th of December, 
for his own benefit. It was sung by the signoras 
Dardanelli_ and Cornelli, with Rubini and Bene- 
detti. Rossini quitted Naples the following morn- 
ing, and departed for a ati On the 15th of 
March following, he was married to signora Col- 
bran. The ceremony took place at Castenaso, 
near Bologna, where the lady had a country seat. 
Meanwhile Davide, Nozzari, and Ambrogi ar- 
rived from Naples, and a few days after they all 
started together to Vienna, where Rossini had 
accepted an engagement, and where he was to 
make his debut with Zelmira. 

(Conclusion next week.) 
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Mendelssohn. 


(Continued from p. 148 ] 





Ludwig Berger, then, had planted the youthful 
sapling: Zelter had dug about and fenced it 
against the adverse wind and storm, which, if 
they raged against it, seemed only to make the 





roots strike deeper. But another was wanted, 
one who, like a head gardener, should protect 
the tender buds from blight and frost and present 
the first fruits of such a tree to the anxious world. 
In the year 1824, Moscheles was prevailed upon 
to accept this responsible office. I cannot refrain 
from paying my humble tribute of praise to one 
who, to this day, is honored among the circle of 
the best and greatest musicians of the time, 
though such a tribute is comparatively worthless 
at my hands, when I remember that Felix him- 
self constantly acknowledged his obligations to 
him. Moscheles has allowed me to quote from 
his own diary some characteristic remarks on 
Mendelssohn. “In the autumn of 1824, I gave 
my first concerts in Berlin. I then became ac- 
quainted with Mendelssohn’s family, and soon my 
visits ripened into intimacy. As I called every 
day at the house, I soon learned to know and 
love their wonderful boy Felix. At this time, his 
youthful studies were a safe guarantee of a 
splendid future. His parents repeatedly asked 
me to give him lessons on the piano-forte, and, 
although his earlier master, Ludwig Berger, had 
agreed to the proposals, I hesitated at first to un- 
dertake so serious a charge, and to direct so de- 
cided a genius, thinking I might possibly cause 
him to go ey from a path which his own intui- 
tive power might have pointed out to him as the 
one he should walk in. But father and mother 
grew importunate ; I gave in, and commenced a 
course of lessons forthwith. Felix played at that 
time any thing I myself could execute, and mas- 
tered, with wonderful rapidity, all such improve- 
ments as I could suggest. My concerto in E 
major, he played from the manuscript almost at 
first sight; and I remember how admirably he 
rendered the Sonata Mélancolique.” These 
papers of Moscheles go on to show us an inter- 
esting view of the domestic life of the Mendels- 
sohns, whose house was the constant resort of the 
best musicians of the place. On the 14th of No- 
vember in the same year, we read of Moscheles 
accepting an invitation to a party given in honor 
of Fanny Mendelssohn’s birthday. A symphony 
by her brother Felix was first given, followed by 
Mozart’s concerto in C minor, and a piano-forte 
duet, played by the author and his sister. Zelter, 
and several members of the Royal Chapel choir, 
were present. Another performance took place 
on the 28th of the same month, when Mendels- 
sohn’s symphony in D major,(?) his quartet in C 
minor, and a concerto of Sebastian Bach’s made 
up the programme. On the 5th of December, 
the anniversary of Mozart’s funeral was solem- 
nized, the Privy Councillor (Geheimrath), Crelle, 
delivered an oration, and the requiem was after- 
wards given entirely, Mendelssohn himself ac- 
companying on the piano-forte. On the 12th of 
December, Felix assisted in his own quartet in F 
minor, and Moscheles in the now celebrated 
Hommage & Handel. On the following day, 
Moscheles presented him with an Allegro di bra- 
vura, which he played at first sight. 

Soon after this month, if I mistake not, Mos- 
cheles left for England, but we find him again at 
Berlin on the 14th of November, 1826. The 
19th of this month must be marked as a red letter 
day in the period of Mendelssohn’s career of 
which we are now treating. For the first time 
he produced the overture to “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” as a duet for the piano-forte. 
His sister assisted him in the trial of a work 
which bore the unmistakeable marks of genius, 
and helped as much as any one composition to 
give him an enduring name. On the 23d of 
November, Moscheles published the first number 
of his Studies, and, about the same time, a sym- 

hony of Mendelssohn’s appeared, in which the 
eading idea was expressed by trumpet accompa- 
niments. This was followed by a capriccio, to 
which, in a jovial spirit, he gave the name of 
Absurdité. We shal offer no apology for details, 
dry and uninteresting as they may appear to the 
ordinary reader. The lives of great men are 
doubly valuable to the world they leave behind 
them, if their just celebrity, which is patent to 
all, be not marred by the recollection of moral 
and domestic duty forgotten and abandoned in 
the pursuit of fame. The great musician is, after 
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all, scarce worthy the name of artist, if his powers 
be mainly directed to the achievement of popu- 
larity at the expense and sacrifice of a genuine 
love of his art, which should not yield to the ca- 
price and questionable judgment of would-be 
critics and connoisseurs. It is that disinterested 
love of the beautiful and good that actuated 
Mendelssohn in his short and brilliant career, 
that elasticity of mind which raised him above 
prejudices so common to the ordinary run of art- 
ists, which claim for their owner so high a place 
in the ranks of the greatest men of the present 
day; and the smallest facts connected with such 
an artist are not to be passed over as unimportant, 
if they help to form a more complete picture of 
the man. 

It will be seen from the short extracts from 
Moscheles’ diary that the musical world found a 
genial atmosphere in the house of Mendelssohn’s 
parents. This must have materially aided the 
progress and activity of Felix, who so often en- 
riched the programme with his own compositions ; 
and it is but fair to add that the influence of Mos- 
cheles at this time, his judicious training and en- 
couragement, contributed in no small degree to 
the elegance and aplomb of Felix’s playing, 
which were his peculiar gifts and rewards for 
early availing himself of Moscheles’ tuition. But 
the master soon changed into the close friend ; 
age and experience of the world were generously 
devoted to furthering the fame of one hitherto 
little known, save among a select few of his own 
country; and it was Moscheles who first intro- 
duced Felix to a discerning public, by persuad- 
ing him to come to London. It has been said 
with truth that Germany did not acknowledge 
the greatness of her son, until England had first 
welcomed him and sounded his praises. I am 
sure that before this time, he was not recognized as 
anything extraordinary, either in Hamburg, 
where he was born, or in Berlin, the scene of his 
later triumphs. It is difficult to suggest reasons 
and excuses for Germany’s being so dull of hear- 
ing. Beethoven, the intellectual giant, the Mi- 
chael Angelo of music, was still alive ; the author 
of Der Freischiitz was in the full blaze of celebrity. 
Were not these absorbing influences? We only 
throw it out by way of a suggestion. But this is 
certain, that Moscheles warmly encouraged his 
pupil, whose courage never failed him under the 
cheering auspices of his friend, and Felix never 
forgot the kind words spoken to him, then an ar- 
dent and youthful but comparatively unknown 
artist. “You were always,” he writes to Mos- 
cheles, “my hearty supporter and well wisher, at 
a time, too, when the Dii minorun gentium used 
to make faces at me.” It is almost needless for us 
to state that Felix was welcomed in England by 
his friend and master, and we shall find that their 
introduction to each other at Berlin laid the 
foundation of a firm friendship honorable to 
both. 

In the earlier years of his manhood, Felix was 
not so absorbed in the study of his favorite pur- 
suit as to deny himself the pleasures and recrea- 
tions common to youths of his age and standing. 
As a lad of seventeen, he was known for his 
activity; he rode well, and was an excellent 
swimmer. We are now speaking of him in the 
year 1827, as a young student in the Universit 
of Berlin. Zelter gives amusing stories of Hegel, 
one of the lecturers of whose instruction Felix 
availed himself, but whose oddity and peculiar 
style formed an incessant subject of Mendelssohn’s 
mimicry. In the February of this year, he con- 
ducted some of his latest compositions at Stettin ; 
and shortly afterwards the members of the Ber- 
lin Academy entrusted him with the direction of 
Bach’s Passion Music. _ It had originally been one 
of his studies under Zelter; but even allowing 
this previous insight into a work of such difficulty, 
we are not the less astonished at the fact of a 
young man of twenty conducting successfully this 
complicated music. The performance seems to 
have more than answered popular expectation, 
for it was repeated by general desire shortly 
afterwards. Moscheles advised the elder Men- 
delssohn to send his son abroad on the completion 
of his university studies; and Felix, after his 
college life in the spring of 1829, became gra- 





dually more independent of parental surveillance. 
Before, however, we follow the traveller on his 
journeys, let us take a brief glance at what has 
already passed, and we shall find that the num- 
ber and excellence of his works up to this period 
amply testify his activity and progress. He had 
written three quartets, two sonatas, two sympho- 
nies, an overture, several operettas (among them 
Die Hochzeit des Camacho, which has been pre- 
served), two volumes of songs, and, to crown all, 
the noble overtures to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and The Calm at Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage. ‘These last two works, we are told, 
were composed within a short time of each other. 
If it be true that he wrote the latter work, so 
exquisitely descriptive and powerful of its kind, 
before he had ever seen the sea, we must allow 
him a fancy as vivid as that of Schiller, who 
painted so faithfully the Alpine scenery in his 
William Tell, scenery which had been present 
only to the keen eye of his imagination. How 
intense is the anxiety of the crew at the protract- 
ed calm, followed by the joyous welcome of the 
breeze and safe return of the ship to harbor! 
We almost feel on board ourselves. To inflict a 
catalogue of Mendelssohn’s other pieces on our 
readers would be unfair.(?) They will agree with 
us already that he worked zealously, and that 
versatile and productive are not lying epithets 
when attached to the name of this gifted com- 
poser. 
[To be continued.] 
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SONNETS. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
THE SOUL’S EXPRESSION. 

With stammering lips and insufficient sound, 
I strive and struggle to deliver right 
That music of my nature, day and night 
With dream and thought and feeling interwound, 
And inly answering all the senses round 
With octaves of a mystic depth and height 
Which steps out grandly to the infinite 
From the dark edges of the sensual ground! 
This song of soul I struggle to outbear 
Through portals of the sense, sublime and whole, 
And utter all myself into the air. 
But if I did it,—as the thunder-roll 
Breaks its own cloud,—my flesh would perish there, 
Before that dread apocalypse of soul. 





WORK AND CONTEMPLATION. 
The woman singeth at her spinning-wheel 
A pleasant chant, ballad or barcarole. 
She thinketh of her song, upon the whole, 
Far more than of her flax; and yet the reel 
Is full, and artfully her fingers feel 
With quick adjustment, provident control, 
The lines too subtly twisted to unroll, 
Out to a perfect thread. I hence appeal 
To the dear Christian church—that we may do 
Our Father's business in these temples mirk, 
Thus, swift and stedfast,—thus, intent and strong; 
While, thus, apart from toil, our souls pursue 
Some high, calm, spheric tune, and prove our work 
The better for the sweetness of our song. 


+ 


[From the New York Musical World and Times.) 


Mr. Fry's Rejoinder to Mr. Willis. 


New York TriBune OFFIce, 
February 8th, 1854. 

My Dear Witu1s:—Being out of town when your re- 
ply appeared, I could not answer it at the moment: allow 
me to do so now. Your article, besides some prefatory 
remarks, is divided into seven heads: upon these, in their 
order, I shall touch as laconically as possible, considering 
that my first long communication was conclusive, and if 
I had to analyze at length all your fresh assertions, it 
would absorb too much of your journal and of my 
time. 

I did not apply the words “ dreary ignorance” to you, 
as my communication shows. I knew nothing of your 
opinions upon the philosophy of “ imitative music,” in 
connection with which these words occur, and only 
learned of your opinions through your rejoinder. Besides, 
1 am incapable of employing such words to a gentleman 
in a discussion. 

Yo your first head [ reply: Fantasia means a piece 





probat. 


written at the unchecked will of the composer: Santa 
Claus is written according to a musico-dramatic plan, as 
to time, places, persons and pro no other word but 
symphony will do: I qualified its spéctalité by calling it a 

HRISTMAS SYMPHONY. The word extravaganza will 
not answer for it; though strictly applicable to the clas- 
sical symphony with its four disjointed movements, hav- 
ing as much connection in music, as in literature have 
Robinson Crusoe, Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Marshall's 
Life of Washington and Hot Corn. The exception to the 
four disjointed movements, three disjointed movements, 
which, precisely as you state, do sometimes form a clas- 
sical symphony, I did not touch upon, as exceptio regulam 
Santa Claus has six movements, all connected,— 
with beginning, middle, end,—like a tragedy or oratorio, 
possessing above all musico-dramatic progress. After all, 
the four movement business is mere matter of fashion, 
and fashion sanctifies any stupidity. In music I am 
guided by those rules which are founded in reason. 

The opening point of your second head I now contro- 
vert by simply quoting these words from my communi- 
cation: “ The classical unities, in a word, exist in the 
movements separately, but the four movements are not 
united as a whole.” You quote a phrase from Beethoven, 
and then say that “ Santa Claus has no musical unity ” 
growing out of the art of developing primary ideas or 
themes. There cannot be a cruder error than this, which 
could be contradicted by every page of the hundred or 
two of the score, if published:—the “recurrence of 
theme,” a knowledge of the value of which you deny 
me, was a thing I exhibited in the first Rondo 1 wrote at 
ten years of age, and I have so composed ever since ;— 
and I can show your statement on this head to be wrong 
by arithmetical figures, as follows: Santa Claus: 1st 
slow movement—one recurrence of the theme (not usually 
done in such introductions). 2d movement, six recur- 
rences of main theme. 38d movement, three of the 
theme. 4th movement, two recurrences of the theme. 
5th movement, two recurrences of the theme: and the 
rest is musical “ Episode’’—and developments of pri- 
mary ideas, as recommended in the text books.—I did not, 
as you say, “attack musical unity:” I only wish to de- 
fine what it ought to be. 

My communication occupied some forty pages, of 
manuscript, written against time, and out of those forty 

ages you pick one solitary sentence—necessarily long, 
ecause synoptical—and find an inconsequential ending 
to it. A verbal change would make sense, and then the 
sentence would be in length, as regards my style, an ex- 
ception, and as regards the sentences of the elegant Mr. 
Choate, a rule. ‘The looming of the orator ” is neces- 
sary according to Cicero. I would remark, that I do not 
remember to have read any communication of the same 
length as mine published in an American newspaper, 
which is freer from merely literal errors. I can take the 
scores of Beethoven and Mozart, published half a cen- 
tury since, and show blunders as great in music as that 
inconsequential sentence of mine is in literature: these I 
do not attribute to the composer’s ignorance (though yet 
played by orchestras), woe more than I would attribute 
radical ignorance to a book-keeper because in an Acconnt 
Current he makes an error. Knowing that he may make 
an error, however, the book-keeper adds the deprecatory 
letters “ E. E.” (errors ey ): aproceeding, it seems, 
if you be right, necessary likewise for literary men. 

My phrase—‘ Music is the original mode of expressing 
an original idea,” means, of course, an original musical 
idea (see Reicha on musical “ ideas or phrases ’’):—it did 
not mean an idea or phrase on chemistry or Ohio sixes. 
And the word “ original” in Art does not forbid but in- 
cludes “ imitation.”” Non nobis, domine. I showed all this 
by parallelisms of Art, in an argument beginning with 
these words: “ Now it is a rule in Art—all Art—that its 
value and interest depend upon its near but not precise 
resemblance to nature.” Music is not, as you assert, an 
independent language. The Jury on musical instruments 
in the Crystal Palace—of which you were a member— 
instructed me to report at length their proceedings. 
These are now published in pamphlet form, and in that 
pamphlet occur these words:—“ The highest quality of 
any instrument fabricated by man is its resemblance to 
God’s great musical production, the eloquent singing 
voice.” Thus you oak Tagree that the singing voice is 
the basis of musical tones, and that the skill of instru- 
ment makers lies in the approaches they can make to it 
But this singing voice is not an independent voice. Its 
notes are formed in the same way with the same organs 
as are those of speech: they both include purity, pitch, 
sonorousness, pathos; the weight of course being vastly 
in favor of the singing voice in extent and duration. But 
melody as expressed by this singing voice is allied to 
language; to words; to metres; to phrases and inflections 
of tone defined by commas, semicolons, colons, admira- 
tions, interrogations, dashes, and full points. I gave, last 
winter, a course of Lectures in this city, one of which 
was on the connection of music and poetry, or vocal mu- 
sic and its interlinkings with speech,—of how poetry 
shaped melody, which aydn truly pronounces the soul 
of music. This lecture at your request was published 
(as far as I could give it, omitting many musically no- 
tated examples) in your journal. I would refer you to it, 
and also to tush, On the Human Voice, for matter explana- 
tory on this head, too copious to insert here. It is be- 
cause I understand the connection between music and 
words, and the common properties between speaking and 
singing, that I was able to compose for the first time in 
the history of music and of English literature, a grand 
opera—a technically grand opera—rendered most suc- 
cessfully on the stage and proving all the arguments of 
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the British writers, during a century past, on the impos- 
sibility of artistically dispensing with spoken language 
on the English operatic stage—to be baseless. And I 
_ equal public success on the question of symphonic 
corms. 

I am not surprised that Iam attacked as having “ queer 
ideas about music;” because I consider it chiefly the 
language of passion and emotion, and endeavor to de- 
scrive scenes in music so that the hearer may suppose 
they pass artistically before him. But Beethoven has 
done the same thing in his Pastorale; Weber in Der 
Freischiitz overture; Mendelssohn in his Midsummer 
Night’s Dream music; Spohr in his Dedication of Sound: 
and so does modern Germany generally. And my syn- 
opsis of Santa Claus, which I assert thousands are ready 
to affirm, enabled them to trace as perfectly the music 
as if the same things had been presented on the stage,— 
is objected to by you! Objected to, though you know 
that the Philharmonic Society of this city habitually 
publishes synopses of the descriptive symphonies of 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, Gade, and other German composers ! 
But being an American I am of course to be deprived of 
the privileges accorded Europeans. 

And I do assert likewise that if Mendelssohn had in- 
troduced (to paint joyous childhood on a Christmas 
morn) into a symphony of half an hour’s duration, penny 
prwnes on during a few seconds, it would have been ap- 
plauded to the skies by the men who condemn it, or 
affect to condemn it in me. It would have been con- 
sidered equivalent to saying, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
In the same way a Bo orchestral combination by 
Mendelssohn, in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, paints 
correctly the comic death of Pyramus, by Nick Bottom, 
as no composer would write in ordinary. 

To your fourth head I repeat, as I said casually before, 
the piano has not a fixed tone, but is varied from loud to 
soft by the touch of the player. The organ, however, 
has a fixed tone,—because only alterable by the meehani- 
cal agency of stops. 

As to your fifth head, it is hardly necessary for me to 
deny what you say—that I urged notice in favor of m 
symphony on account of its length: that would, indeed, 

> “nonsense.’”’ But asa cathedral must have size, so a 
y tag Faved for grand orchestra must have length; and if 
the ideas (of course the musical ideas) are such as to 
interest the audience during its entire performance, and 
to cause them to encore it every time it is played in pub- 
lic, it deserved a longer notice at the hands of a pro- 
fessed critic, who gives his life and his living to that 
object, than the same professed critic bestows every 
week on a bad piano arrangement of a bad polka. In 
stating that the opening movement of Santa Claus was 
as long as Der Freischiitz overture, did so, to show 
that one portion of the piece, the scene of which, ora- 
torio-like, was laid in Heaven, might at least be con- 
sidered serious, even omitting a tragedy musically 
depicted by the most wonderful artist in the world— 
Bottesini, 

Your heads six and seven, call for no notice except 
that in seven you should not attack me and attempt to 
ridicule me for simply calling your attention to your er- 
rors which you acknowledge were sueh. * 

Mr. Dwight, the editor of the Boston Journal of Mu- 
sic, 1 perceive has done me the honor to copy, with 
cerrain important excisions, my long communication ; 
’ and adds thereto several columns of editorial remark. 
There are two of his sentences which seem to call for 
comment from me, as he may copy this present com- 
munication of mine in following up the discussion,— 
which, as far as I am concerned, ends here.—The 
phrases of Mr, Dwight are, first :-— 

“And Mr. Fry and Mr. Bristow, and ‘ Herr Listiswitz’ 
himself, whose programme rivals Fry’s, are sure to be 
accepted just so soon as the world shall see that they have 
done what they themselves suppose they have :—just so 
soon as their audiences shall feel that there is genius, 
inspiration, beauty, poetry of music in their symphonies, 
. all proportioned to the audacity and oddness of their 

esigns.” 

Now Mr, Bristow has been refused a hearing by the 
Philharmonic Society of this city, (some parties turning 
up their nose at him because he is an American) and he 
would not have been heard this winter at all, but that 
M. Jullien, in accordance with his own perceptions and 
‘istening perhaps also to my opinion, played his sympho- 
nies. Mr. Bristow has attempted “no odd design ;” his 
forms are strictly classic. And Mr, Dwight was fully 
aware—from a publication already made in his paper— 
that my compositions were not even looked at in manu- 
script by the director of the Opera in Paris, and the on- 
ly reason assigned was that “ the people would consider 
him crazy to play an opera by an American.” If Mr. 
Dwight finds any pleasure in attempting witticisms at the 
supposed expense of Mr. Bristow and the pioneer dra- 
matic and symphonic composer in this country—which 
is myself—I make no objections. As to such attacks 
I have thus far beaten them all down, for on the onl 
occasions when I could get a hearing for one of the dif- 
ferent grand operas I have written, it had a triumphant 
success: so too had all the choruses and concerted 
oeyer extracted from my different operas and performed 

ast winter at Metropolitan Hall, and so have my sym- 
phonies played by Jullien. 

Mr. Dwight’s second phrase which I wish to notice is 
this :-—“ the appreciative music-lovers, learned or un- 
learned, professional or amateur, who love Beethoven’s 
music, and do not love Fry’s, &c.” I suppose by this 
Mr. Dwight speaks of Boston, where his comparative 
experience on these authors must exist. 





Now for the facts: I know that my symphony in one 
slow movement, excited in Boston as profound a sensa- 
tion as any instrumental piece ever presented by M. Jul- 
lien. And Santa Claus experienced nearly a double 
encore on the only time of its performance in Boston. 
So what is the meaning of Jearned or unlearned not 
liking my music 7? If the repeated applause of the élite 
of an intellectual ony is no test, what is? Is it the 
opinion of a critic who gives no analysis of anything 
American, and whose argument sifted would make this 
country, in music, a Hessian colony? How are Ameri- 
cans to win their way in composition, unless their com- 
positions are played ?—and who plays them except a 
stranger, who being himselfa composer, like Jullien, can 
read a full score and tell how it sounds before he hears 
a note of it? How are people to commit to memory by 
frequent hearing, and hence appreciate compositions un- 
less they are repeatedly played? What Society oy 
orchestral American compositions in Boston, or here, 
or anywhere? The Philharmonic Society has given 
here during eleven years, forty-four concerts, and never 
did, and never would play an American instrumental 
piece ; and theirs is the only grand orchestra permanently 
established in America. 

Now, supposing there may be a score or two of these 
“appreciative music lovers” in Boston, who draw distinc- 
tions before they can form an opinion, are they to judge 
between me or anybody else and Beethoven until they 
hear us several times, side by side? I have no fear of 
having my symphonies played side - side with Beetho- 
ven’s—it is just what Task. It has been done here re- 
wogere J and | am satisfied with the result. Santa Claus 

as already been played many times in New York, Phila- 
deiphia, Boston and Baltimore, and 1 know that in the 
three first named cities it has on every occasion received 
not only a partial, but a universal encore. Its success 
South and West is also unsurpassed. And this, too, 
with hardly a line of newspaper notice, for not only does 
the anti-American feeling seem to pervade the musical 
journals, but the daily papers. And it is my firm belief 
that if there were not some one like myself, determined 
that American Musical Art should not be beaten down 
and extinguished, it would be, 

All 1 ask for is fair criticism from the Press. As to 
any amount of newspaper abuse or ridicule affecting me, 
it cannot do so; for as you say, 1 have too good an opin- 
ion of myself. That good opinion is founded on the 
fact, that with the public—the audiences, I have had as 
great success with every piece I ever had the opportunity 
to present, as any composer ever did or could have, and 
no piece I ever presented has been by the public or au- 
dience considered a failure in any degree. As to my 
egotism, which seems to surprise and amuse you, it is 
the necessity of the exceptional position in which I am 
placed. If an astronomer by instruments and methods 
of calculation of his own invention, should discover a 
new yep he would publish the discovery as his own; 
and if the only scientific papers of the city or country 
of his nativity should deny his discovery, and ridicule and 
misrepresent him, he, of course, would defend himself, 
and produce his processes and his proofs ; even though 
he should have occasion in so ~~ to question the au- 
thenticity, or prove the falsity of facts, assumed before 
as such, from their endorsement by the names of great 
men, their sanctity by age, or their blind adoption by 
fashion, The parallel to this case is mine with regard to 
the position of original American Art. 

I have discovered in musical composition the falsity of 
some old modes and the processes of correcting them. 
My discovery is denied and I am held up to ridicule by 
the only journals devoted in this country to the musical 
Art. Of course I defend myself, prove myself in the 
right, and in so doing use just as much egotism as the 
necessities of the case demand. 

Besides, this question of egotism as opposed to modes- 
ty is all nonsense. In social intercourse egotism is 
intolerable ; but when a man sets up for a Teacher he 
must prove his claims, if questioned. In doing so he 
may be forced to be egotistical. When an old stager 
gets up to address a public meeting on a subject with 
which 4 is familiar, and, as usually is done, prefaces his 
speech with the remark that he regrets some one older 
and fitter than himself were net in his place, he generally 
lies. He has sought to address and instruct people be- 
cause he thought he knew more of the special subject in 
question than they did; unless he be really egotistical 
or selfish. 

You say, my dear Willis, that I must excuse you, but 
I “ do not know what classical unity is.” I do excuse 
you, for I claim and expect the largest liberty in discus- 
sion, and assume nothing that Iam not ready to prove 
before any audience in the world. Now it seems a pity 
if Ido not know what classical unity is, especially as T 
have studied it as closely as _ one, dead or alive, ever 
did, besides doing what the old composers could not do 
as they had not the literature, going to the roots of mu- 
sical ideas from their oldest forms in China, India, Egypt, 
through medieval Europe, up to the last innovation. 1 
thought I knew classical unity when at the age of eigh- 
teen l received publicly from the Philharmonic Society 
of Philadelphia a medal made in my honor ; a society, I 
would remark, which habitually performed my instru- 
meatal music written with classical unity; containing 
among its members some as profound contrapuntists as 
Europe can show, including Mr. Meignen, at present 
conductor, by acclamation, of the Musical Fund Society 
of Philadel i. who was, too, I need not remind you, 
one of our Crystal Palace Jury. But, to settle this mat- 
ter, if you will cause a symphony of mine, in four move- 
ments, to be played by the New York Philharmonic 





Society and by M. Jullien, I will undertake to produce 
one in from four to six days, though sometimes com- 
osers give from four to six months to the task; and I 
ee no objection to have a symphony so performed, 
sandwiched between my two classical symphonies played 
on the same evening. need not remind you that the 
composition of such a symphony, within such a time, 
would be, as regards mere writing, as fast as any experi- 
enced copyist could blacken the paper. “ ‘The apprecia- 
tive few,” whom Mr, Dwight mentions, might also judge 
of it along with the public, although the same “ apprecia- 
tive few”? have condemned every composer during his 
life time, “The appreciative few” in Germany caused 
Handel and Haydn to seek England for a livelihood; 
“the appreciative few” drove Mozart to Paris, where 
the same “appreciative few” forced him to tune pianos 
for a living; “ the appreciative few ” in Paris called the 
model comic opera, The Barber of Rossini, tapage, in 
the leading gazette of the Continent, T’he Journal des 
Debats ; “the appreciative few” habitually denounced 
him, and Meyerbeer, and Bellini, and Donizetti in Lon- 
don, the London Morning Chronicle in the anti-Bellini 
department leading the way; “the appreciative few” 
doomed Beethoven to a garret which no Irish emigrant 
just cleaned from the smell of bilge-water would live in, 
and after his death, dragooned by Listz’s pen and pocket, 
put up a stature to his memory ; “the appreciative few 
in this city and Boston would never, if Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti and Beethoven were 
now alive and born in this country, know of their exist- 
ence, except through some high-souled man like Jullien, 
who can tell Hercules from his foot—and after reading 
eight measures of a symphony, would pronounce on the 
composer who wrote it—and bring his works before the 
American public, spite of a threatening Press, and put 
them among his pieces for European performances on 
his return. Yours truly, Wm. Henry Fry. 


Hector Berlioz. 

M. Hector BErtwtoz corrects an error which 
has been circulated in some of the papers relative 
to him:elf, in the following letter addressed to the 
director of the Revue et Gazette Musicale de 
Paris :— 





“My Dear Branpvus,—Several of the Paris 
papers announce my approaching departure for 
some town in Germany, where, according to them, 
I have been lately appointed maitre-de-chapelle. 
T can easily imagine what a cruel blow my defin- 
ite absence from France would be to a great 
many persons and how difficult a tack they would 
find it to believe and put into circulation so im- 
portant a piece of news. 

“T should, therefore, be extremely delighted 
were it in my power flatly to contradict it, by 
saying, with the hero of a celebrated drama— 


“« Je te reste, France chérie, rassure toi!’ 


Respect for truth, however, obliges me to rectify 
a slight error in the report now current. The 
fact is, Jam going to leave France some day or 
other, in a few years; but the orchestra confided 
to my direction is not in Germany ; and, since 
everything becomes known, sooner or later, in 
this diabolical city of Paris, I may as well tell 
rou at once the place of my future residence. 
i am appointed director-general of the concerts 
of the Queen of the Ovas in Madagascar. Her 
Ovaish Majesty’s orchestra is composed of very 
distinguished Malay artists, and a few Malgal- 
chees of the highest talent. They do not, it is 
true, like white men, and I should, consequently, 
have had, at first, to suffer a great deal in my 
new home, had not so many friends in Europe 
taken such trouble to paint me as black as possi- 
ble. Ihope, therefore, that I shall be thoroughly 
bronzed against the ill-will of my future comrades 
when I come among them. Meanwhile, be kind 
enough to inform your readers that I shall conti- 
nue to reside in Paris as much as I can, and to 
go to the theatres as little as I can, although I 
certainly shall go sometimes, and perform my 
duty as critic as much as ever—in fact more than 
ever. Iam determined before I go to have my 
fling in the way of criticisms, since there are no 
papers in Madagascar. 
“ Believe me, ete.” 
“ H. Beriioz, 
“ Librarian of the Conservatoire.” 


The Musical World (London) congratulates 
Hector Berlioz on his appointment. “He will 
doubtless find some new and curious instruments 


to add to his already unprecedented scores.” ( 
=a>~ 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


From my Diary. No. XL. 


New York, Feb. 17.—Quite an excitement in the tone- 
realm! For one, I enjoy it hugely. This throwing of 
stones into the stagnant waters is not a bad idea, and as 
no bad gasses are thrown up in consequence in this case, 
the results must be unmixed good. The great trouble 
has been to get up discussion on musical matters, that is, 
discussions upon something higher than matters of per- 
sonal hostility, or the choice between 1, 2, 8, and do, re, 
mi. As matters stand now, the Fry-Willis correspond- 
ence seems to be quite a pretty controversy, and it is 
really a matter of regret that the “ Rejoinder” to the 
“Reply” to “the Letter” of Fry is announced as the 
closing word of the latter. These articles form as good 
reading for this season of the year, when we want some- 
thing warm and spicy, as the cool, breezy letters from 
“Up the River”? do for the lazy, sweltering afternoons 
of summer. There is a champaigny sparkle and effer- 
vescence about this correspondence, that really exhilar- 
ates—unlike champaign, however, this rejoinder grows 
more sparkling and bright the nearer we get to the bottom 
of the last column; but is there not doubt enough in re- 
gard to the historic accuracy of what is said about the 
“appreciative few” to enable us, who rather admire 
that small portion of the musical world, to hold our 
opinions a little longer notwithstanding all this bril- 
liancy ? 

“ The appreciative few in Germany advised Handel and 
Haydn to seek England for a livelihood.’’? Now as to 
Handel, before he was twenty years of age he divided 
the lead of the Hamburg,Opera with Mattheson and soon 
drove him from the field: on his return from his trium- 
phant progress through Italy he was made Kapellmeister 
at the Court of Hanover, nor did he leave for England 
permanently until his royal master became king of that 
country. As to Haydn, he was so well satisfied with the 
appreciative few at. Vienna and with the rewards of his 
labors, that Salomon could never prevail upon him to 
visit London until after the death of Prince Esterhazy, 
whose Kapellmeister he had been for thirty years. As 
te Mozart, he was in Paris twice, once as a “ wonder- 
child,” and again when a young man of twenty-two— 
and this time just at the moment when the veteran Gluck 
was astonishing the musical world with his “ Armida!” 
Mozart gave some lessons on the piano-forte, but as to 
tuning the instrument for a living ! He had sev- 
eral situations offered him as a great organist and pianist, 
but before he reached the goal of his ambition, a Kapell- 
meistership, he lost his mother and his father called him 
home to Salzburg. The works by which he is now 
known were not then composed—the ‘‘appreciative few ” 
in Paris very naturally were thinking more of the author 
of Orpheus, Alceste, and Armida than of a young Ger- 
man pianist. Beethoven’s garret! Truly “no Irish 
emigrant just cleaned from the smell of bilge-water 
would” be likely to liveinsucl:anone! Rather, however, 
from the want of means than the will. The composer 
died in the third story of a fine large four-story building, 
overlooking the broad, beautiful glacis and the finest part 
of Vienna. As he, from 1816, “ kept house ” and neces- 
sarily had a servant or two, his garret was necessarily 
rather spacious—at the house of Baron Pasqualati, where 
were his head-quarters for many seasons, particularly so; 
—not very circumscribed when he lived in house “ 1055, 
Sailer-Stadt, third story,” nor when in the house with 
Stephen von Breuning, nor in any other case that I can 
find in his history—save in the year 1823, when his 
brother procured him a cheap lodging, on his return from 
the country—certainly not in his summer residences at 
Toepliz and Baden (German Saratogas) at Médling, Het- 
zendorf, Heiligenstadt, et caetera. If our Irish friend and 
prospective free and enlightened native American citizen 
would not live in these garrets, it would seem to argue 
not that he loved the garret less but his “ parental halls ” 
more. Och! Erin go bragh! Though Beethoven was a 
sort of Harold Skimpole in money matters, throwing it 
away—paying for a house in advance for a whole sum- 
mer in the country and leaving it in three weeks because 
the landlord bowed to him too much, still he left some 
two or three thousand dollars to his nephew. 

The Italian composers mentioned can take care of 
themselves.—An ounce of historic accuracy is better than 





) a pound of rhetorical flourish. 





Fes. 19. Sunday afternoon, and the congregation is 
just coming out of Dr. Tyng’s church; a military com- 
pany is marching down Third Avenue, one block from 
the church, with a fine brass band. I guess there is a 
military funeral, for it is a fine lively tune they are 
playing. Quite a godsend to the bands is a military 
funeral on the Sabbath; the city is still, and the people 
as they come out of the churches have nothing to do but 
listen. So, blow away, brass. Spread yourselves, 
there’s nothing to hinder! 
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Eleventh Germania Concert. 

A most refreshing, satisfying, and in the best 
sense classical concert was the last. Such music 
stimulates the nobler, finer elements in our nature, 
and lifts us above the barren commonplace of 
life. In literature, say in poetry especially, any 
one would think it poor fare to be bidden toa 
feast, where only the rhymed sentimentalities and 
witticisms of third and tenth-rate newspaper poet- 
asters were to be served up in most miscellaneous 
abundance. Yet this is just what the anti-“clas- 
sical” (anti-serious, anti-ideal, anti-excellent) 
“many,” are clamoring for and triumphantly en- 
joying in the matter of their musical entertain- 
ments. They have a right to like what they 
please, or what pleases them, and the good Ger- 
manians have a right to seek their immediate 
interest in gratifying them. 

Moreover, there are many very clever things 
which come under the category of light music ; 
indeed there is sometimes even genius in a waltz. 
What-we would see more widely recognized and 
practiced upon is, the notion that it is quite possible 
to preserve all the vivacity and sparkle of the 
waltz, all the “ Begone dull Care,” the buoyancy, 
the variety, the lightness of “ light music,” within 
the limits of a choice selection almost wholly 
from the works of genius. There should bea 
distinction drawn between light, in the true sense, 
as opposed to grave, contemplative, and solemn, 
and “light” in the sense now applied to music, 
and which means merely promiscuous, miscellan- 
cous, in the scale of excellence as well as in the 
scale of characterial variety, and which is made 
to include in its programme much that is dreary 
and stupid; much that is military and noisy; 
much that is heavy and overwhelming, without 
the least suggestion of grandeur; much that is 
sickishly sentimental, hacknied, “ flat, stale and 
unprofitable.” And the reason why a whole eve- 
ning’s medley of such things is called “ light ” is, 
as everybody knows, because they do not tax the 
mind’s attention, do not bespeak a quiet and har- 
monious attitude on the part of the audience; do 
not interfere much with talking and laughing and 
all sorts of extra-musical amusements. Those 
who go to a concert merely to be amused, of 
course cannot be contented with a pure concert ; 
they cannot comply with the conditions of a pure- 
ly musical evening; they want an orchestra for 
accompaniment, interlude or prelude to their own 
social jollity; a singer to gossip about, to ogle 
through a lorgnette, to like or to dislike (for per- 
sonal curiosity is two-thirds of the charm.) In 
a word they want music, as people in a great, 
promiscuous, full-dress ball, or “jam” want 
music; or as promenaders on the Battery or 
Common want it, as something to make the world 





seem gay and rhythmical, which they may heed 
or not, as conversation or flirtation wanes or wax- 
es. Light music, in this sense, is something for 
the unmusical; and a concert so made up may 
lack the essential element of music, the essential 
character of a concert, as much as clever and in- 
genious rhyming may lack any spark of poetry. 
Now we eonsider Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” light music ;—light in the good 
sense ;—its airy, fairy fancies certainly are light; 
Puck and Pease-blossom are light, and Nick Bot- 
tom, likewise, in the sense of funny. The grace- 
ful Allegretto to Beethoven’s eighth symphony, 


* so often played by Jullien, is light; so is the Sal- 


tarello in Mendelssohn’s fourth, and the Scherzo 
in his third symphony; so is much of the Pas- 
torale. These things require neither a grave and 
solemn mood, nor learned preparation and atten- 
tion, to be enjoyed; while their charm teaches 
the common listener to detect and disrelish the 
false charm of inferior clap-trap. That overture 
of Mendelssohn is properly as light as the hum- 
drum overture to “Martha,” so much played. 
The former is good music, the other is bad ; who 
that has heard it over and over, but is thoroughly 
convinced that it is bad: now a doleful slow tune, 
on the horns, like that the old cow died by, and 
now the most jingling emptiness, and now a 
senseless solo of the drum, and finally a swelling 
tutti fortissimo, that counterfeits grandeur and 
makes not the faintest impression thereof! (This 
too is German music ; so don’t accuse us of blind 
partiality, O Italians and O natives !) 

Is it not rational to presume that light good 
music (light with the airy play of true soul and 
imagination), may be made as captivating to the 
general audience, as light bad music, (light be- 
cause there is nothing in it) ? May not a well- 
contrasted variety of good pieces be made as 
fascinating and as entertaining as anything else ? 
We recall the earliest musical excitement of our 
boyhood, when “ Der Freyschiitz” used to be 
played at our old Federal street theatre—not as an 
opera, to be sure, but with much of the music, 
probably imperfectly enough rendered ; and we 
remember that many of its melodies, at all events 
the Hunters’ and the Bridesmaids’ choruses, used 
to be hummed and whistled about the streets as 
commonly as negro melodics are now. Does it 
not prove that good music is in itself intrinsically 
as “catching” as the namby-pamby, vulgar tunes 
that every now and then infect the tuneful at- 
mosphere ? 

The Germania Musical Society have made the 
present division of their concerts into alternate 
“light” and “classical,” with the best will and 
intention. The measure is in many respects a 
good one, but in the carrying out it suffers neces- 
sarily from one cause. It was a measure of des- 
pair. Perplexed between the criticisms of the 
earnest and the importunities of the frivolous, 
they could see nothing to do but to spread sepa- 
rate tables for the parties; on one they place all 
the roast meats, game, &c., and all the sauces, 
sweet-meats and preserves upon the other. Now 
great as may be the crowd of sweet teeth, flies, 
&c., about the latter, it is very certain that many 
possessed by a real musical hunger and thirst will 
not go there to satisfy it. In plain words the 
matter of the light programmes is considerably 
overdone ; there is a kind of unseemly despera- 
tion about it. These programmes, (taking that 
of a fortnight ago as a specimen), are really be- 
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low the level of the popular appreciation. The 
vote of the “largest number” would sanction the 
interspersing of several oases in such wildernesses 
of trash. The success of the Germanians hith- 
erto with mixed programmes has abundantly 
proved this. And we do believe their own pe- 
cuniary interest dictates, that no programme, 
however light in the main, should be so light as 
to include nothing that can attract an earnest 
music-lover. Secure the amusement-seekers, 
if you please, on evenings set apart for them; 
but secure also, if possible, at the same time ad- 
ditions to their number from the ranks of those 


who also go to hear good music, and who care for . 


the composition as much as they do for the per- 
formance. ‘The largest Germania audiences are 
at the afternoon Rehearsals, where the mixture 
of both light and classical has its influence, as 
well as the cheap prices. 

The present division, modified somewhat in the 
matter of the /ight programmes, would, we fancy, 
be quite unexceptionable. What was wanted 
was a continuation of mixed programmes, as be- 
fore, only with a somewhat reduced measure of 
symphonies, &c.; and then, as the beginning of a 
new era in the history of musical taste among us, 
the creation of stated opportunities, not too fre- 
quent, where those who have learned to love it, 
may have pure musical evenings, listen to pro- 
grammes in which all shall be excellent, and all 
have the artistic unity in variety which makes a 
connected drama so much more satisfying than a 
medley of selections. It has been seen that there 
is a very goodly number of supporters for this 
class of concerts; while of this number there are 
very few who would entirely forsake more mis- 
cellaneous concerts, so long as they offered some 
food to the soul!’s appetite for real, spiritual pro- 
ducts of true poetry and genius. 

The two classical programmes, thus far given, 
have been admirable; especially the last, to 
which we now return after so much unintentional 
digression. Only a few notes can we offer, how- 
ever, upon each of its six pieces. 

1. Mozart’s exquisite, grand, perfect Symphony 
in C major, (which the English, before Beethoven, 
elected to the throne of “Jupiter” and king 
among symphonies),—exquisite in its Andante 
and Minuetto, and grand, as it is profoundly 
learned and skilful, in the close contrapuntal in- 
terweaving of the four subjects of its fugue finale ; 
and perfect in the complete development of its 
motives, the clear expression of its design, the 
harmonious ¢ontrast of its four intimately related 
movements, and the faultless bloom and beauty of 
the whole, as if it had sprung into being whole 
and perfect, by the operation of divine laws, like 
a flower,—seemed to be drunk in with silent 
ecstacy by the audience. We will risk this, or 
the G minor, symphony of Mozart with the largest 
audience the Music Hallcan hold. It will enchain 
attention at the least as well as a long string of 
flute variations, or Edgardo dying for the thou- 
sandth time in an orchestrated finale from Lucia, 
or a piano-forte quasi impromptu fantasia, of the 
sky-rockety and slam-bang order, which seems 
always about to end, but never ending, and as it 
were patched together out of scale exercises and 
innumerable finales to all sorts of pieces. There 
is the buoyant, sensuous hilarity of the Don Juan 
music in the loud and triumphant portions of the 
Allegro vivace ; and, as if by the same natural re- 
action, you trace a like analogy between the 





startling and mysterious passage, which crosses as 
with a fateful shadow the tender spiritual light of 
the Andante, and the supernatural statue music 
in that opera. By these traits we recognize Mo- 
zart in all his music; like almost every great 
genius he writes, himself, whatever subject he may 
write upon. The Minuetto is more in the sunny, 
clear and childlike manner of Haydn. The Fi- 
nale with its fugue absorbs and conceals its con- 
trapuntal learning in a beautiful and_ living 
whole, which the uneducated can enjoy and feel, 
as they can the beauty of the flower, without sus- 
pecting the chemistry concealed in its exquisite 
organization. And throughout the whole sym- 
phony, in the mere respect of euphony, or deli- 
cious, soul-intoxicating beauty of sound, what 
could excel the exquisite commingling of the 
various instrumental colors? Think of those 
flowing passages for bassoons, oboes, &c.! 

The largest audience the Music Hall can hold 
did listen, and with delight apparently, to the 
“Jupiter symphony, at last Wednesday’s Re- 
hearsal. 

2. We were glad of a repetition of Beethoven’s 
piano-forte Concerto, No. 4, in G, as enabling us 
to get better acquainted with a work so character- 
istic and full of matter. Mr. Hever played 
several portions of it quite effectively, and through- 
out was more successful than the first time. The 
second movement, that brief Andante con Moto, 
with its alternation of impatient unison outbursts 
from the strings in the orchestra and sweet canta- 
bile passages from the piano, is in the truest vein 
of Beethoven. The bright and, as they at first 
seem, trivial themes of the Rondo finale, are de- 
veloped with all that logical pertinacity of Bee- 
thoven, through all kinds of marvellous modula- 
lations, into really a wonderfully interesting tone- 
poem. 

8. Part Second opened with perhaps the most 
strikingly imaginative of Mendelssohn’s overtures, 
that called Die Hebriden, or “ Fingal’s Cave.” 
The broad sea, with its waves sparkling in the 
sun, and anon its storms and shadows, seems really 
translated into music. It was finely played too. 

4. The Andante and Variations from Beetho- 
ven’s delightful Septet,-—one of the pet compositions 
of his early manhood, and the prototype of Hum- 
mel’s-—was exceedingly acceptable to the audience, 
and had to be repeated. Such variations have 
character and meaning in them, and seem not 
made to show off the players; yet how they inter- 
ested you in the peculiar expression of each in- 
strument! 

5. The Adagio Religioso, from Mendelssohn’s 
Symphony Cantata, “ Song of Praise,” was new 
to us, and certainly it breathes the tenderest and 
deepest inspiration of “ Seraphael.” 

6. The overture to Der Freyschiitz is emphati- 
cally an opening overture, a summons and a pre- 
paration for something marvellous and grand ; and 
it has nothing of the character of a splendid 
finale to a feast, except we take the brilliant last 
half, after the pause, by itself. Besides, the 
Adagio of Mendelssohn, in long 4-4 time, had just 
concluded ; the Septuor, before that, was also in 4-4 
time ; and now when the long opening note of 
Freyschutz, also in 4-4 time, began to sound, there 
was not only a feeling of monotony, but a sense 
of false relation to the preceding piece, which it 
required some little time to overcome. The last 
half of the overture was most admlrably played. 

We are glad to see that the Germanians have 





engaged Mlle. CaroLinE LEHMANN for theiy 
remaining concerts. She will add character to 
the light programme of this evening, while the 
next classical concert may be quite felicitously 
relieved and enriched by her voice in some no- 
ble German songs, that shall be in true relation 
with the symphony and overtures. 





— —> 


Witi1aM H. Fry. The “ Rejoinder” of the 
“pioneer dramatic and symphonic composer in 
this country,” which we copy, will be read with 
eagerness by all who have read his letter and the 
reply of Mr. Willis. Certainly there is some- 
thing quite fresh and inspiriting in the talk of a 
man, who holds himself in readiness to write a 
grand symphony in four days, that is, as fast as 
pen can blacken paper,—which symphony he is 
willing to have “sandwiched” between any two 
symphonies of Beethoven, or Mozart, or of whom- 
soever, in the same concert! We like that. It 
is not every day that one has an opportunity to 
admire such valor. 

The rejoinder has a word or two for us; to 
which we reply : 

1. We disclaim any attempt of “ witticism at 
the expense of Mr. Bristow and the pioneer 
composer.” Of Mr. Bristow’s music we have 
never heard a note, and therefore did not mean 
to be understood as accusing it of “ odd designs.” 
We coupled his name with Mr. Fry’s, (perhaps 
too thoughtlessly), simply because we found the 
two names coupled in Mr. Fry’s extraordinary 
claim, while Mr. Fry’s own works were put for- 
ward as the type of the sort of thing he wished 
to have admired. In the same connection we 
alluded to ‘ Herr Léstiswitz,’ because we could not 
help feeling the accidental analogy—as most of 
our readers doubtless felt it—between the bur- 
lesque claims of that clever fiction and the serious 
claims of Mr. Fry in behalf of his Santa Claus. 
Poetically, dramatically viewed, (to come upon 
Mr. Fry’s own ground of symphonic unity), the 
symphonies of the “ Merchant’s Life” and of 
“ Santa Claus,” appeared to us to belong about 
equally well to the category of extravaganzas. 
But all this, if playful, was meant in the friend- 
liest spirit and implied not a particle of dis- 
respect. 

2. As to the comparative numbers of persons, 
in Boston particularly, who love Beethoven’s or 
Fry’s music best, we care not to argue. But we 
are sorry to disturb the pleasant illusion he is 
under with regard to the supposed unsurpassed 
effect of his symphony, “The Breaking Heart,” 
in Boston. We are still afraid that Beethoven 
would draw the best, and we have our serious 
doubts whether it was “ the élite,’—as we know it 
was not the majority—of Boston music-lovers 
who doubly encored “ Santa Claus.” 

3. As to the “appreciative few,” our Diarist, 
happily, has saved us the trouble of setting that 
matter right historically. But, unfortunately for 
Mr. Fry’s consistency, he appeals now from the 
un-appreciating few to the many; and now from 
the many to the “appreciative few,” viz., to M. 
Jullien, himself, and we know not whom besides. 
Why do not the concert directors, the Philhar- 
monic Societies, the unappreciative few, perform 
his symphonies? Because the many do not call 
for them; because they cannot trust the many to 
remunerate them; because, whether intrinsically 
meritorious or not, whether rightly appreciated 
or not, the fact is that they are not called for and 
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have not yet got to be a “sure card.” What 
then becomes of the testimony of the many, of 
the alleged “public success,” as opposed to the 
negative or indifferent criticism of the “ appre- 
ciative few?” Managers and orchestral societies 
know well enough that the amiable applause of a 
native effort by a miscellaneous audienee, is not 
to be taken as establishing the merit of a compo- 
sition. Who does not know that many a time 
and oft the most specious, empty, clap-trap over- 
ture or fantasia gets applauded to the echo, while 
it is a new thing, and yet the charm so fades on 
repetition that it can add no attraction to a pro- 
gramme ? 

After all, heavily as he belabors the backs of 
poor editors and critics, we do believe the real 
quarrel of Mr. Fry is with the public, the people, 
and not with the critics. Critics and editors and 
managers have sins enough; but we shall be 
happy to learn that their chief and characteristic 
sin is that of too much independence of the pub- 
lic will and liking. 

4. Mr. Fry alludes to some “important exci- 
sions” in our copy of his very long letter. Those 
were dictated solely by the necessity of shortening 
the piece somewhat, in order to get it in at all; 
and of course we omitted (with regret) only what 
seemed to us the least essential to our readers’ 
understanding of Mr. Fry’s position. 





——-¢ 


Auber. 
Newburyport, Feb. 9, 1854. 
Sir :—Will you give us a little knowledge of 
D. F. E. Auber, and oblige a 
SUBSCRIBER. 
We refer our correspondent to the Journal of 
Music, Vol. II. page 179. 
Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 





The GERMANIA programme for to-night is considera- 
bly better than the last light programme. The beautiful 
Adagio by Mendelssohn, and the songs by Miss Leh- 
mann, will be relished by the most classical in taste. 


MENDELSSOHN QuiINTETTE CrLus.—Our Chamber 
music is coming to anend! The eighth and last concert 
is announced for Tuesday. The programme, it will be 
seen, is uncommonly rich, and we trust the audience will 
be such and so pleased as to dispute the “ finality” of 
this announcement of its being the last one. 


Otro DrEsEL gives the last of his delightful Soirées 
on Thursday evening next. We trust, however, that, 
although the last of the series, it will not prove the last 
of the season. Miss LEHMANN has returned to Boston, 
and may we not hope some of those choice songs of 
Schubert, Franz, &c., which added so much attraction 
to these concerts last year ? 


Mr. APToMMAS, it will be seen, has reduced the price 
for his second series of “ Harp Soirées” to fifty cents, 
and moreover offers a largely increased list of attrac- 
tions. 





Errata.—Our Paris letter last week suffered from 
hurried proof-reading. Thus Mario was transformed into 
plain “ Maria;” and in speaking of Cruvelli the words 
enclosed in brackets in the following sentence were 
omitted: “She has an admirable [voice and a figure of 
remarkable] beauty.” 








EDWARD L. BALCH, 
MUSIC AND JOB PRINTER, 


Office Bwight’s Journal of Music. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
The Germania Musical Society, 


WILL GIVE THEIR 
Twelfth Grand Subscription Concert, 
On Saturday Evening, Feb. 25th, 
ASSISTED BY 


MLLE. CAROLINE LEHMANN, 


AND BY 
Mr. ROBERT HELLER, Pianist. 
PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1. Overture to “ Die Felsenmiihle,”.............05 Reissiger. 
2. Soldatentaenze,” (Warriors’ Dances,).............. Lanner. 
8. Bel raggio lusinghier. “‘ Semiramis,”.............. Rossini. 
Sung by Mlle. CARoLINE LEHMANN. 
4. Adagio Religioso, from the Symphony Cantata, ‘ Song 
OF PURO. ccc cvccccncccccesensecescese Mendelssohn. 
§. Andante, for Piano, .........ccccccessecccscvecs Thalberg. 
Masurka, No. 8). .......0cccccccccssccsecescccce R. Heller. 
Performed by Ropert HELLER. 
6. Finale to the Opera ‘‘ Martha,” ............+ Chena Flotow. 
PART II. 

7. Overture to the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,”....... Nicolai. 
8. Duo Concertante for Two Violins,.............. Kalliwoda. 
Performed by WM. ScuuttzE and CARL MEISSEL. 

9. Paulinen Polka, ..........ccccccccccccsecees sacees Gungl. 

10. Grand Potpourri, “ Die Traumbilder,” (Visions in a 
Dream,) By general desire, .......+. wanceee ete Lumbye. 
11, Trockne Blumen, ........00scccccccccsccvccces Schubert. 
Sung by Mlle. CAROLINE LEHMANN. 
12 Overture to “ Fra Diavolo,”........sseceeeeeeeees Auber. 
Doors open at 634. Concert to commence at 734. 


(GrSingle tickets, 50 cents. For sale at the Music Stores, 
Hotels, and at the Door on the evening of the Concert. 





NOTICE.—Our patrons are respectfully notified that we 
shall give a Concert on EVERY SATURDAY EVENING, until 
the 18th of March, inclusive, making the Programme alter- 
nately, one composed of light, and one of classical music. 

Subscription Tickets taken at ALL the Saturday Concerts. 

Additional sets and half sets of Subscription Tickets, can be 
secured at Wade’s Music Store, every day from 11 to 2 o’clock. 








HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 
MOSES IN BGYPT, 


On Sunday Evening, Feb. 26, 1854, 


AT THE 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


With the vocal assistance of Miss Anna Stone, Mrs. E. A. 
Wentworth, Miss 8. E. Brown, Messrs. Arthurson, Thos Ball, 
H. M. Aiken, and B. Wheat, with Orchestral Accompaniment 
by the 

GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


The Government are induced to present this beautiful Ora- 
torio again, by the demands of friends, and the requests of 
many residing out of the city, who have been prevented from 
attending its performance by the severity of the weather. 

The patronage bestowed upon it will govern the Trustees in 
their future action. 

The Brookline Train will run on this occasion. 

(G>Doors open at 6: Performance to commence at 7 o’clock. 


0G>Tickets for this Concert, at 50 cents each, may be ob- 


CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
Che Pentelssahn Quintette Clah 


Respectfully inform the Musical Public of Boston that their 
EIGHTH AND LAST CONCERT 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


On Tuesday Evening, Feb. 28, 1854, 
At the MEIONAON, Tremont Street, 


ASSISTED BY 
Mrs. EMMA A. WENTWORTH, and 


CARL HAUSE, Pianist. 


Mrs. Wentworth will sing a song of Schubert’s, and a Can- 
zonette with Clarinette obligato, composed expressly for her by 
by T. Ryan. Mr. Hause will perform Beethoven’s Grand 
Piano Trio in G, and Chopin’s Concerto in E minor, and two 
Lieder ohne Worte. The Club will present Mendelssohn’s 
Quintette in A, and Mozart’s Quartette in C, No. 6, etc. 

0F>Single Tickets, 50 cents each. Packages of Eight tickets 
which may be used at pleasure, Three Dollars. 

01G>~Doors open at 7. Concert to commence at 734 precisely. 





OTTO DRESEL’S 


Fourth and Last Concert 
Will take place 
ON THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 2nd, 
AT THE ROOMS OF THE MESSRS. CHICKERING, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
To commence at half past 7 o’clock. 








‘Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 
GIVES 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 
AND MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 


Feb.4 8m 56 SUMMER STREET. 





GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 


MOORE'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC: 


COMPILED BY JOHN W. MOORE, 
With the assist. of other distinguished men in the musical 
world, The intention of the author is to make a most com- 
plete and thorough work of the above, which will be a desid- 
eratum in the world of music. It will be published in one 
elegant Royal Octavo volume of about 900 pages, double col- 
umns, and will contain a complete 
Dictionary of Musical Terms, 


A HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 


from the earliest time to the present, a 


Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 


a description of all known Musicat Instruments, with the 
names of the most distinguished makers, «nd a complete Musi- 
cal Biography of over three thousand of the most distinguished 
Composers and Musicians who have ever lived. Mr. Moore has 
spent several years in compiling this valuable work. | It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy. 

P. 8.—The above splendid work, which will prove invaluable 
to every professional musician, and to every amateur, will be 
ready this spring; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it, and the difficulty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be. .... $3 50. 
The price, bound in half calf, will be. ...4 00. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 





Cleveland. 
Will be for sale by all the book and music dealers in the 
country. 2m Feb. 11. 





tained on Friday and Saturday at the sture of the Secretary, 
No. 136 Washington St., where applications for parties from 
the neighboring cities for tickets may also be made. 

(G> Tickets will also be sold at the principal Hotels and 
Music Stores on Saturday and Sunday, and at the doors of the 
Hall on the evening of performance. 

J. L. FAIRBANKS, Secretary. 





MR. APTOMMAS, 
THE CELEBRATED EUROPEAN HARPIST, 
Begs to announce that his 


SECOND SERIES OF HARP SOIREES, 


Will commence on MONDAY EVENING next, Feb. 27th, at 
Messrs. CHICKERINGS’ ROOMS, Masonic Temple. The fol- 
lowing eminent Artistes will appear at the Soirées : 

VOCAL— Soprano, Mrs Wentworth ; Tenor, Mr Arthurson ; 
Bass, Mr Camoenz.j 








COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
HE subscribers having formed a Copartnership under the 
name of CHICKERING & SONS, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the Piano-Forte Business, trust by their atten- 
tion and promptness to merit the patronage heretofore extended 
to the late Jonas Chickering. 
THO’S F. CHICKERING, 


CHA’S F, CHICKERING, 


Dec. 24. GEO. H. CHICKERING. 





M ISS MARIA FRIES, lately arrived from Germany, 

pectfully her i ion of giving instruc- 
tion in the GERMAN LANGUAGE, either in private lessons or 
in classes. Communicatious addressed to her, or to her bro- 
thers, August or Wulf Fries, No 17 Franklin place, will receive 
immediate attention. 

References—Professor Henry W. Longfellow, of Cambridge ; 
~~ gaa Bernard Roelker, Esq. John 8. Dwight, a 

ov. 12. 








INSTRUMENTAL — Grand Piano-Forte, Mrs Apt q 
(who will perform, with Mr Aptommas, one Duet upon National 
melodies, at each Soirée,) and Mr Robert Heller. 

Guitar, Madame Isabella Bruschi. 

L’ Orgue Expressif, by a distinguished lady amateur, (who 
has kindly consented to perform at these Soirées upon this new 
Instrument, which has never before been heard in America). 

Harps, Madame Isabella Bruschi and Mr Aptommas, who 
will perform Duets upon two Harps. 

In order to afford every one an opportunity of hearing him 

revious to his departure from Boston, Mr. Aptommas has 
oe induced to fix the price of admission at half a dollar. 

(G>~ Tickets and Programmes at the Music Stores, and at 
Messrs. Chickerings’ Pianoforte Rooms. 








MARTIN’S GUITARS. 
HE subscribers are sole agents for this city, for the sale of 
those justly celebrated Guitars. Prices from $30 to $60. 
Every instrument is warranted to stand this climate. 
GEO. P. REED & CO., 13 Tremont Street. 


OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 

Wiytarop House. Terms :—#50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 

two a week ; $80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 
Noy. 12, a 
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A. W. PRENZEL 


ESPECTFULLY gives notice to his friends and all who 
wish to receive instruction from him in music, that he is 
just commencing a new course of lessons on the PIANO- 
ORTE. Orders may be left at Richardson’s Musical Ex- 
change, 282 Washington Street, at G. P. Reed’s, or T. T. 
Barker’s Music Stores, or at his residence, 
No. 6 Acorn St., (between Chestnut and Mt. Vernon Sts.) 
Mr. F. is permitted to name the following references : 
Judge Gro. TyLer BiceLow, 126 Tremont St. 
Mrs. Smiru, 46 Mt. Vernon St. 
Mr. NATHAN APPLETON, Winter St. 
Dr. WinsLow Lewis, Boylston St. 


Texms—$30 per quarter, at the residence of the ——.. 
Feb. 18. 





ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Cracker of PAnsir, 


ESIRES to receive a few more pupils on the PIANO- 
FORTE and in SINGING. Terms, $24 per quarter of 
24 lessons. 
Mr. K. will be found at his residence, No. 5 Franklyn Street, 
from 10 to 11 A. M. and from 2 to 8 P. M.; also at Mr. Ditson’s 
music store, 115 Washington St. at 5 o’clock, P. M. tf 


MANUEL PENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 

Messrs. CHICKERING, J. P. yy hone PuncearD, Boston. 


Messrs. Gxorcs Peapopy, B. H. Sitspeg, Salem. 
Jan. 21. 3m. 








PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 


HE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY will give Pustrc 
Rewearsais at the Buston Music Hall every WEDNES- 
DAY AFTERNOON, at 8 o'clock, commencing Oct. 26. 
The full Orchestra will perform at the Rehearsals. 
Admission :—Packages containing eight tickets $1, to be had 
at the — Stores, and at the door. Single tickets 25 cents. 
oct 2 


PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN RICHARDSON, 283 Washington 8&t. or G, P. 
Rerp & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
Rererences :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. 


LESSONS IN SINGING. 
FREDERIC RUDOLPH 


ESPECTFULLY announces his intention to remain in Bos- 
ton and give instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addressed to him at his residence (United 
States Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich- 
ardson, 8m Feb. 11. 


Feb. 18. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel’s Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & Sournarp. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOCL SONG BOOK, by Geo. W. Pratt. 


George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
18 Tremont Street. 


PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION, 


G.A.SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Se now prepared to give leasons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 
Mr. 8S. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson 
or Nathan Richardson. 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Joun 8. Dwiaut, Esq., 
—a Davis & Co., OLiver Ditson, NaTHAN RICHARDSON. 
t. 8. 








D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 
*,° Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 


-~rereeeean ee eee’ 


Edvard L. Balch, 








MUSICAL! 
IN PRESS: 
ELEMENTS OF MUSIC AT SIGHT, 
By Nathan Richardson. 


A MUSICAL CHART, on which will be found the 
Rudiments of Music, illustrated in tion with the 
Key board of a Piano, showing the Keys with their names. 
All that has heretofore occupied from 50 to 100 pages in books, 
is here taught at one glance. The Engraving and entire work- 
manship of this Musical Map surpasses every Musical] publica- 
tion ever offered for sale. Professors, Pupils, Amateurs, Mu- 
sical families, Schools, will find it inseparable. All interested 
in Music must have a copy. 


Price, $1,00. Will be ready on the Ist of March. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
AT THE 
MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
By Nathan Richardson. 
THE FISHERS, by Thomas Ryan, as sung by Mrs, Wentworth. 
ee TWO PART SONGS, arranged by Otto 
resel. 








LA CAPRICIEUSE, by Henry Mason. 
BOSTON BELLES: Polka dedicated to the Ladies of Boston, 
by Carl Hause, 
SPHAREN POLKA, by Mollenhauer. 
FUNERAL MARCH, by W. R. Babcock, composed as a tribute 
of respect to J. Chickering, Esq. 
CHROMATIC GALOP, by A. Kielblock. 
The above are good compositions, and recommended for pur- 
chase. 
A large and select assortment of 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MUSIC, 
together with PIANOS, ORGANS, OPERA-GLASSES, &c. &c. 
for sale at the lowest prices. 
New Music published daily. 
The public are invited to call and examine our Stock before 
purchasing elsewhere. 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 





GEORGE J. WEBB & C0'S 
PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 


Concert Programmes, Tickets, &e. 


PRINTED NEATLY & PROMPTLY 
AT THIS OFFICE. 


J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
. Barker. 8 mos. Dec 3. 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 


2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


Ms: De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &e. 
Boston, April 23. 3m 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

Oct.8. 8m 














Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
H. E. TELTOW, Agent. 
ii14 tf 30 Fayette Street. 


CARHART’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR: 


Presenting, in a series of nearly Two Hundred Popular Studies, 
a complete and progressive method of practical instruction for 
the MELODEON, and REED INSTRUMENTS generally, to- 
gether with a choice selection of the most admired Songs, 
Polkas, Marches, Waltzes, &c. &c. The above work, elegantly 
printed and bound, will take the lead of all Melodeon Instruc- 
tors, being eminently adapted to the wants of the t mass 
of learners, and will be as universally popular as the instru- 
ments of the maker whose name it bears. Teachers and Scho- 
lars may depend upon this being just the book they want. 

Dealers furnished on the most liberal terms. Copies sent by 
mail to any part of the United States or Canada upon the re- 
mittance of One Dollar to the publisher, 

OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington St. 








Pianos and Melodeons to Let. 


OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 


H’s a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of en party should 





Chambers, No. 3 Winter Street, Bost 


T this Establishment may be found an elegant and exten- 
sive assortinent of 
PIANO-FORTES, 
at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
in the essential properties of saps Rese ee Power, Durability, 


Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 

Also, an assortment of 

MELODEONS AND GUITARS. 

Mr. Webb’s long experience in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter. 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
examination; and those who may favor us with their orders, 
can implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb’s best judg- 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 

IG SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


... AGENTS FOR.... 
Lighte, Newton & Bradbury’s Pianos, New York. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.’s do. Boston. 
Goodman & Baldwin’s Melodeons, 
Feb19 6m 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
ad Washington Street, Boston. 








F. F. MULLER, 
TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &c. &e. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, meee 





HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 
E MANUFACTURER isin ion of numerous testi- 
monials from disti ed Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 

Apr. 10. tf 
Eww oe eee XY rr 2 VE 


Letter-Press, Music and Job Printing-OMice, 





op the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tf 


NEW ELEMENTARY WORK. 
A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK OF MUSIC, 
AS CONNECTED WITH THE 


ART OF PLAYING THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY EDWARD B. OLIVER. 


Price 50 cents. Just Published and for sale by 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., 
T. T. Barker, 881 Washington St., C. C. Clapp & Co., 69 Court 
St., and by all Music Dealers. 


John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE QGQREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius, 

TESTIMONIALS of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 1s THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FOR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8. 8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the ‘lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 











AUGUST PRIES, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Noy. 5, 8m. 17 FRANKLIN PLACE. 


—_—_—_ 





IN PRESS: 
JULLIEN’S PRIMA DONNA WALTZ, 
ARRANGED AS A 
CONCERT WALTZ FOR PIANO, 
By A. JAELL, (op. 30.) 
G. ANDRE & CO., Pumapetrui. 


meaner x aePes<3ntameeaesseeeeeeaeen LPP ISI 
No. 21 School St..<———__ 
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